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A Christmas Meditation 
By WARREN CANDLER Bupp 


Warren Candler Budd, A.B. (Duke) ’32, B.D. (Duke) ’34, D.D. (La- 
Grange) °57, is pastor of Glenn Memorial Methodist Church on the Emory 
campus. 


NE DAY EACH YEAR, in a small portion of the world, the pre- 
O vailing mood is “Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ Priests, 
prophets, and poets have attempted to capture this charming power 
which clusters about the birth of One upon whose life and death the 
Christian Church was established. On Christmas Day amid the suf- 
fering and anguish of the battlefield, the Star of Bethlehem is seen; 
the presence of the Saviour is felt, and both belligerent forces lay 
down their arms; there are examples where foes become friends and 
greetings are exchanged across the battle lines. This strange mood 
to help and not to hurt, to create and not to crucify, to give and not 
to grab, to smile and not to scorn, breaks through the clouds of com- 
mercialism, and we see men standing erect and stalwart. For a few 
fleeting moments man and God are very near. For a brief span of 
seconds man realizes that he is a child of God. So long as men cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince of Peace, there is hope for peace on 
earth. So long as men celebrate the birth of the Son of God, there is 
hope that all men will act like sons of God. So long as men celebrate 
the birth of One who said, “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
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shall see God,” there is hope that men will light the flame of faith 
on the altar of their soul and hunger and thirst for God. Man be- 
comes like the God he worships. 

But the cynics look critically upon this day and question the value 
of this ‘“‘one-day-a-year religion.”” These critics assert: ““What are 
the benefits derived from this day if men are to go back the next day 
to their jungles of selfishness, arrogance, deception, and fighting?” 
Isn’t this the fallacy with the one-day-a-week religion as well as the 
one-day-a-year type? Too frequently the fact that Mr. Average 
Citizen attends worship on the Sabbath has no effect on what he 
does on Monday. Some critics have made this sharp observation: 
“Respecting Jesus on his birthday, and attending worship service in 
churches are forms of self-deception, and man goes through this 
ritual simply because he wants to salve his conscience.” The Com- 
munists have capitalized on this particular criticism of religion and 
have made this one of the articles of their faith: ‘‘Religion is the 
opiate of the people.” 

As followers of the Christ we should honestly face these challeng- 
ing criticisms, for they strike at the very soul of the religious experi- 
ence and in far too many cases the diagnosis is correct. As members 
of the Christian church, we must admit that the contrast between 
our piety on the Sabbath and our profanity on a weekday is too 
sharp. Is the world any closer to sanity, serenity, and security be- 
cause we attended worship service in the church yesterday? How 
much of the spirit of Jesus will be demonstrated by us during the 
months succeeding Christmas 1957? Does our celebration during 
the Yuletide give us the passion not to escape from life, but to enter 
into life and create a world where fear is supplanted by faith and 
trust is stronger than tyranny? If we are not more concerned about 
the Saviour than we are concerned about Sputnik, then the Commu- 
nists are correct in saying that our brand of religion is merely an 
opiate. 


The critic of the Christian religion does not always separate fact 
and fancy. It is agreed that most of us do not change our standard 
of morality simply because we have attended one worship service. 
It is admitted that the spirit of kindness revealed by us during 
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Christmas does not always spill over into the other days of the year. 
The fruits of religion are seen more clearly as we look at all the 
centuries since the birth of Jesus. Was human life better before Sinai 
or after, before Bethlehem or after, before Calvary or after? The 
ancient Romans accepted the gladiatorial combats, the bloody and 
terrifying cries of Christians thrown to the lions, and the unspeak- 
able brutality of the Colosseum. This same satanical spirit was mani- 
fested in our day in the Nazi concentration camps. But the world’s 
conscience is more sensitive today and the mad men are giving way 
to the moral men. We must work to the end that light is more pow- 
erful than darkness, truth more sensible than error, and Christ more 
desirable than chaos. 

The One whose birth we celebrate on Christmas was to die on a 
cross. Through His life and death the lesson is taught that there are 
some things which are so dear, so true, so worth-while that one must 
be willing to do for them. In His life he never substituted the spuri- 
ous for the sterling. In His life He proved the statement, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” If this law is followed, the problems 
in human relations will be resolved, because we will be willing to go 
beyond what is required of us. 


In Jesus we see the best, the highest, the noblest, because in Jesus 
we see God. 





Egg-Heads and Ivory Towers 
By JOHN OLIN Epson 


At the Fall Quarter banquet-initiation meeting of the Emory University Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa the address was delivered by Dr. John Olin Eidson, 
former Editor of The Georgia Review and Director of the University Center 
in Georgia, who has succeeded Emory’s President Martin as Dean of the 
Franklin College of Arts and Sciences of the University of Georgia. 


NCE when a grandmother asked the question, ‘‘Haven’t I told 
O you about my grandchildren?” she got the reply, “No, you 
haven’t, and we appreciate it.” Whenever you have as your speaker 
an administrator in liberal arts, you are likely to hear a good deal 
about liberal arts. The pages that I have here remind me of a poem 
by Morris Bishop which appeared in the New Yorker: 

Of all the kinds of lecturer 
The one I most detest 


Is he who finishes a page 
And places it behind the rest. 
I much prefer the lecturer 
Who takes the pages as he finishes 
And puts them in a mounting pile 
As the original pile diminishes. 
But best of all the lecturer 
Who gets his papers in confusion 
And prematurely lets escape 
The trumpet-phrase ‘And in conclusion.” 
I will try not to be too long in getting to the ‘“‘trumpet-phrase.”’ 
I am going to talk about an atmosphere. It is not in the field of 
physics—but it has to do with physics, with mathematics, with 
guided missiles, with history and literature, and with Latin and 
Greek. 


Since the last war we have experienced in our high schools and 
colleges an anti-intellectual trend which has been one of the most 
amazing phenomena in the history of education. In few places in 
the world has the educated man been held in lower esteem than in 
the United States during the past decade. The terms that we cur- 
rently use to describe him indicate our feeling: the brain, highbrow, 
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snob, egg-head. A few years ago President Truman felt that he was 
denouncing Senator Fulbright in the harshest of terms when he 
called him ‘‘an over-educated Rhodes Scholar.” And Governor 
Adlai Stevenson’s slogan, ‘‘Egg-heads of the world, unite!” did not 
get him very far in 1952. 

In 1949 Collier’s magazine ran a long article entitled “It’s Smart 
to Be Stupid.” The “‘guy with the low I. Q.,” it said, had fewer acci- 
dents than the “smart guy,” (while driving his car, or running the 
lawn mower, he was not “also thinking’’) ; he did not get sick as 
much because he did not worry as much; and he codperated better 
because he had better “adaptive behavior.” All of this pointed out 
what a sad state the really intelligent man was in—and how deserv- 
ing he was of our sympathy—and how lucky was the “guy with the 
low I. Q.” 

Europeans who visit our campuses are invariably shocked at our 
lack of respect for the scholar. As you know, the Europeans put 
the college professor—a term having far fewer varieties with Euro- 
peans than with us—on a pedestal. This pedestal often creates a 
barrier between teacher and student which is not good. But it does 
show the Europeans’ respect for the scholar—a feeling in striking 
contrast to that in America. A Yale Professor recently wrote of his 
return from a year as Fulbright Lecturer in Sweden that he came 
back ‘“‘completely inflated with the sublimity of being a professor.” 
This was for him, and doubtless for nearly all American professors 
who go on such exchange programs, a completely novel experience. 

This anti-intellectual trend here has asserted itself particularly in 
the high schools. It has resulted in the wholesale dropping out of 
such courses as mathematics, the sciences, Latin, and the modern 
foreign languages. A survey of Georgia high schools made last year 
showed that of 370 accredited schools in the state, 309 offered no 
courses in physics and 128 offered no courses in chemistry. Only 49 
of the 370 schools offered courses in trigonometry. The figures for 
Latin, French, and Spanish show the trend just as clearly. The drop- 
ping of these courses has led colleges to lower their requirements, 
to eliminate the requirement of a foreign language, to let students 
in without any mathematics or physics. And many colleges, trying to 
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make themselves attractive to prospective students who are inces- 
santly asking the question, ““What would we have to have?”’ have 
made their curricula more and more tempting by offering the stu- 
dent less and less. 

Our removal of barriers and tests that discriminate between the 
intelligent and the unintelligent, the learned and the unlearned, is 
having a strong effect on our campuses today. The Catalogue of the 
University of Georgia for 1834 lists these entrance requirements, 
and they are typical of the requirements of the colleges of that time: 
“For admission into the Freshman class, a candidate must have a 
correct knowledge of Cicero’s Orations, Virgil, John and Acts in the 
Greek Testament, Graeca Minora or Jacob’s Greek Reader, Eng- 
lish Grammar and Geography, and be well acquainted with arith- 
metic.” I think that few if any of our students or faculty would want 
to return to that rigid classical curriculum today, but what material 
of equal thought-provoking quality have we put in its place? We 
hear much of modernizing the curriculum. But has not this modern- 
izing been elimination rather than substitution? 

One of the most serious aspects of our aberration in the field of 
education during the past decade is the effect which it has had on 
the atmosphere of the American college campus. This atmosphere— 
a thing almost unbelievable to visiting Europeans, and completely 
unbelievable to Europeans whom we, either proudly or apologeti- 
cally, try to tell about it—has an important influence on everything 
that takes place on that campus. 

William James once wrote, ‘The philosophic climate of our time 
and place inevitably forces its own clothing upon us.”” Americans in 
general do not believe that the climate or atmosphere of a place is 
of much importance. It is an intangible thing and only the tangibles 
really count. In 1946 during the occupation of Austria a parade of 
the military forces of the four occupying powers was planned in 
Vienna. The Russians requested that the reviewing stand be set up 
on Stalin Platz instead of on a neutral square on the Ring Strasse 
as originally planned. The request was granted, and the American 
officers argued that it made no difference really; and they talked of 
such matters as the fact that there would be plenty of room for the 
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reviewing stand on Stalin Platz, and of how many blocks it was to 
that square. The fact that the position of the reviewing stand meant 
all the difference in the world to the Austrians went practically un- 
noticed by the Americans. Mark Twain’s question, asked many times 
in Innocents Abroad, ““How can you see what is not visible?”’ is 
echoed again and again in our thinking today. 

Our placing such a low value on the intangible leads often to fail- 
ure to see the evidences of what the atmosphere of a place is and to 
a misunderstanding of the things that affect it. I remember hearing 
a college administrator say recently that he was going to establish 
a certain tradition on his campus—as if a tradition were a thing 
which could be so established. Probably many of you read in the 
newspapers a little while ago about a daily “think period” that had 
been established by the mayor of Dearborn, Michigan—thirty min- 
utes every morning during which all city workers are to “sit and 
think and jot down hot ideas.” This is like the school teacher who 
periodically hit her students over the head shouting, “Think, boy, 
think!’ Or like the story of the Army Captain who, infuriated at 
hearing that a rival company had had ten enlisted men converted 
during a religious program conducted by the regimental chaplain 
and had been praised for it, roared to his sergeant, “Sergeant, send 
me in twenty men for immediate conversion.” 

On a college campus, the academic atmosphere largely determines 
what activities will thrive on that campus and which ones will not, 
and it makes many an activity which has been thought of historically 
as being an essential part of an academic institution fight to survive 
at all. It is impossible to have on a campus large numbers of poorly 
prepared or uninterested students without having them affect the 
work being done on the campus. Having large numbers of students 
come to college because of athletics, sororities and fraternities, or 
any other non-academic activity, inevitably places special emphasis 
on that activity and inevitably affects the atmosphere of the campus. 
I have had superior students to ask me please not to put their names 
at the top of the Dean’s List because they would be called “the 
brain’’—and this was a situation to be avoided at all hazards. They 
wanted the good grades, if we could arrange it in an undercover 
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manner, but they did not want it done out in the open. It is inter- 
esting to contemplate how many students ever object to having their 
names listed as president of a student organization, captain of a 
team, or winner of a block letter or a beauty contest. 

When in 1846 Thackeray wrote his essay on university snobs, 
he said that one of the worst classes of snobs was those students who 
insisted on speaking Latin instead of English in order to show off 
their knowledge. I doubt that this class of snobs is being very ob- 
streperous today. I remember reading the diary of a student at the 
Lucy Cobb Institute in Athens, Georgia, in the 1880’s, in which she 
told of the practice of having students who had made errors in their 
English compositions to come back to a certain room for two hours 
in the afternoon and rewrite their compositions. And she has this 
sentence in her diary: ““We are never so ashamed as when the other 
girls look through the door and see us in that room.” I am not sug- 
gesting that our college should have the atmosphere of the Lucy 
Cobb Institute, but it is a far cry from the shame that this student 
felt to a student’s being ashamed of having it known that she has 
written many English compositions without a single error. 

Sound basic research out of which grow Sputniks and other mod- 
ern inventions, and the development of scientists, mathematicians, 
and scholars in all fields depends upon the maintenance on our col- 
lege campuses of an atmosphere in which the superior student seri- 
ous and academically minded, feels at hon.e—feels that he belongs. 
This atmosphere cannot be preserved by the lip-service given to it. 
This is given on all sides. Everybody is ‘“‘agin sin.” It is preserved by 
the giving of honors to the scholar and by the recognition of learn- 
ing through the maintaining of situations in which the student with 
a broad knowledge comes out well, feels good about it, and the stu- 
dent without such knowledge is made to realize what he is missing. 
Situations in which a student feels embarrassed, or at least a little 
dissatisfied with himself, when he cannot translate a French expres- 
sion or a Latin phrase, does not know where Budapest is, who wrote 
the Divine Comedy, what is meant by osmosis, or what Galileo did 
—these situations give a value to scholarship, put a premium upon 
it. And these are the situations which the non-academically minded 
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student does his best to avoid. On many college campuses this avoid- 
ing is not very difficult—not nearly difficult enough. The harder this 
broken-field running for the non-academically minded student is 
made, the better the proper atmosphere of a university is being pre- 
served. Amid all the pressures on the campus, the academic program 
must exert one of its own. That is what counts. For instance, the 
amount of space given in the campus newspaper or the amount of 
money donated to an activity speaks far louder than what is said 
during a chapel period or in a classroom lecture. 

I know of a mother who several years ago came to a university 
to try to get a scholarship for her daughter who was graduating 
from high school with all A’s in mathematics. She found no scholar- 
ship available and returned home disappointed. This was in the 
early summer. The daughter had been an excellent majorette in the 
high school band, but the mother, coming to a university campus and 
being somewhat old-fashioned, did not think of mentioning that 
fact. By September, however, she had caught on, returned to the 
university, had her daughter tested—the daughter had a number of 
attributes that went along very well with her handling of the baton; 
the daughter received a scholarship and, incidentally, made a good 
record. How many chapel talks would it take to convince either that 
mother or the daughter that the institution valued mathematics 
higher than being a majorette? 

Along with the terms for the intellectual—egg-head, brain, snob 
—another term equally as derogatory is “ivory tower.’’ One can 
hardly talk about the worth of knowledge for its own sake or the 
good that knowledge does the man as distinct from what he can do 
with it, without hearing someone refer to an ivory tower. The em- 
phasis now is on practical application and economic considerations. 
The jingle from the Broadway play “Pins and Needles” is “Sing me 
a song of social significance.”’ Actually, as someone has aptly said 
concerning ivory towers, most of those who were in the ivory tower 
are now down out of the tower and going after the ivory. A tower 
which should concern us far more today is one in which the aca- 
demic work of our campuses has become a kind of frame on which 
to hang multitudinous things which are not at all academic. These 
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things hold tightly to the frame, without any interest in it, but al- 
ways with a desperate grip on it—and on the titles, degrees, and 
nomenclature associated with the academic program. Students who 
did not like biology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, English, his- 
tory, or foreign languages but who “just must have a degree” led 
Robert Hutchins when he was at Chicago to wish that he could 
stamp every baby with a B.A. degree at birth. I have had students 
who were expelled from the University for academic reasons to ask 
that they be allowed to continue to live in the dormitory. They were 
happy, they said, and they could bear up under the restriction of not 
being allowed to attend classes. The requirement that athletes regis- 
ter as students is another example of hanging on to the frame. Most 
of the best football teams in the United States require that every 
member of their squad be registered at a four-year collegiate insti- 
tution. The connection with the institutions may be tenuous. But the 
connection with the institution, however tenuous, is firmly main- 
tained. And the football officials and ardent supporters are the 
strongest ones in holding that this connection must be kept—hanging 
on to the frame. 

Europeans, to whom a university is made up of just four schools 
—Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, and Theology—are amazed 
at the number of professional curricula that we bring in under the 
tent, and we are asked again and again by the Europeans, “Is that 
a part of the University? Do students get a degree in this?” The 
frame which now stands where the ivory tower once stood needs to 
be stout. It must be a tower of strength. 

Concern for the academic atmosphere of our colleges is all the 
more important at the present time because of the coming increase 
in enrollment. This problem, like some of the others that I have 
mentioned, is much more acute in the state universities which have 
difficulty limiting their enrollment than it is in a private university. 
But the increase in numbers—if the additional students are well- 
prepared and are academically minded—-does not necessarily mean 
lower standards of work. The increase will, of necessity, have a 
winnowing effect. Many institutions which have had to work hard to 
keep their enrollments up will no longer be under that pressure. If 
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universities throughout the country can take in a larger percentage 
of the students who ought to go to college and a smaller percentage 
of those who should not, they may well meet the growing numbers 
and at the same time improve the quality of their academic work. 
In maintaining a high standard of academic work, colleges of arts 
and sciences will play a major réle. The humanities, the biological 
and physical sciences, the social sciences, and the fine arts form the 
fundamental traditional fields of study. Knowledge in these subjects 
is not dated, and it can be applied to every field of endeavor and 
every phase of living. These subjects form the heart of a university, 
and nurturing these subjects is an absolute prerequisite to making a 
university the community of scholars and the custodian of learning 
that John Henry Newman thought of it as being, and it is also pre- 
requisite to a university’s performing even its more tangible func- 
tions in applied research and its many material services to its region. 
There are hopeful signs that the anti-intellectual trend in our 
schools and colleges is beginning to wane. Our concern over why 
Johnny can’t read, and our sudden realization of and fright over 
our training so few scientists and mathematicians, are indicative of 
the change. Last month the nuclear physicist, Dr. Edward Teller, 
reprimanded the schools: ‘We are so behaving that without any 
doubt we shall stay ahead of the Russians in football. . . . The teach- 
ing of science is absolutely necessary for the survival of the free 
world.” In last week’s New York Times John Pfeiffer has an article, 
“The Basic Need for Basic Research.” We must, he says, provide 
in our colleges ‘‘a favorable atmosphere and generous support for 
basic research, the undirected search for new knowledge.” A few 
days ago, Dr. Charles W. Roberts of the University of Illinois, 
speaking to an audience of teachers, said: ‘‘We must restore learn- 
ing. . . . It is time we washed our hands of sandbox activity.”’ And 
these days numbers of others are warning that we must stop indulg- 
ing our bent for prolonging youth. These warnings are being heeded. 
Here in Georgia the State Board of Education has raised the re- 
quirement for graduation in the high schools to three units in science 
and mathematics, instead of the previous two, and has ruled that 
every accredited high school in the state must offer at least one 
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course in chemistry, one in physics, and two years in a foreign lan- 
guage. It is doubtful that such an article as the one in Collier’s in 
1949 ,“It’s Smart to Be Stupid,” would be so popular teday. Cer- 
tainly its title would not now be so catchy. We are not now so sure 
that it is smart to be stupid. More college students are beginning to 
major in the arts and sciences, and in the years just ahead the col- 
leges should feel the effect of the turning of the corner in the anti- 
intellectual trend. 

One of the strongest forces leading the way in this turning of the 
corner and assisting in preserving an atmosphere favorable to schol- 
arship on our college campuses is the Phi Beta Kappa Society. It 
was before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1837 that 
Emerson gave his definition and creed of the American Scholar and 
his admonition to the American college: 


Colleges . . . have their indispensable office,—to teach ele- 
ments. But they can only highly serve us when they aim not to 
drill, but to create; when they gather from far every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and by the concentrated 
fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and 
knowledge are natures in which apparatus and pretension avail 
nothing. Gowns and pecuniary foundations, though of towns 
of gold, can never countervail the least sentence or syllable of 
wit. Forget this, and our American colleges will recede in their 
public importance, whilst they grow richer every year. 


Phi Beta Kappa is today taking definite steps to stem the anti- 
intellectual tide and to support the ideals stated by Emerson. At its 
last triennial national convention, at the University of Minnesota 
in 1955, it reafirmed its belief in the liberal arts, continuing its rule 
that only majors in liberal subjects can become members. It raised 
its requirements in mathematics and foreign languages. And it 
passed some stringent regulations concerning the athletic programs 
in colleges applying for admission. It may seem quixotic for Phi Beta 
Kappa to be passing rules regulating subsidized athletics—especially 
in view of the fact that the regulations were passed at a meeting in 
a building just across the street from a stadium in which the Golden 
Gophers of Minnesota were preparing for one of their best seasons. 
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But this is a pressure—a small one, to be sure—but one in a direc- 
tion the sheer novelty of which is refreshing. Likewise it was refresh- 
ing to hear at the convention the professor of Greek at Hunter Col- 
lege in New York tell how she had shaken her fan at the faculty of 
Hunter College and warned, “If you drop these Greek courses you 
may lose your Phi Beta Kappa chapter.” “It worked,” she said with 
some glee, ‘‘and we still have our full classics program at Hunter.” 

In rewarding intellectual accomplishment, Phi Beta Kappa is serv- 
ing an honor-where-honor-is-due function on college campuses. In its 
recognition of scholarly achievement it is helping to maintain an 
aristocracy of intelligence, which a democracy must have for its sur- 
vival. And most important of all, Phi Beta Kappa is making a major 
contribution—where there are far too few contributors joining with 
it—toward the maintenance on our campuses of an atmosphere in 
which the scholar can do his work and can feel at home. 





Abraham 


By Larry RUBIN 


Larry Rubin, A.B.’51, M. A.’52, Ph.D. ’56, is Instructor in English, Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 


Hush! Be still! And what is there? 

I hear the sound of silent prayer. 

There, where the shepherd tends his flocks, 
Across the sands, among the rocks, 
Re-echoes the cry of the ram-horn’s blare. 


Cover your face! Keep your eyes to the ground 
Lest blinding light shine all around! 

Tremble before Him, for He is All-High— 
Treading the desert, He thunders the sky— 
And quake when you learn of a nation found. 


Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One! 


Leave the land of the heathen Chaldee; 
Zion shall rise near the western sea. 
Lead the goat and take the lamb, 

And bless your father Abraham. 

In Canaan shall you bend your knee. 


Who can count all the stars, who number the sands? 
Infinity flows from the first twelve bands. 

Blesséd the man whose seed shall be kings; 

Blesséd the nation a covenant brings 

To life as a light to earth’s darkling lands. 





Symbolic Vision and Christian Faith 


By RoLAND Musuat FRYE 


Roland Mushat Frye, Associate Professor of English, was a recipient of a John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship for 1956-57. During the year’s 
leave of absence he devoted himself to preparing a study of two great Chris- 
tian masterpieces of English literature, the key to which is presented in the 
following essay. 


I 


PIOUS AGNOSTICISM is an essential part of the Christian faith. 

To know what God is, in himself, is beyond the powers of 
human thought, and is, indeed, irrelevant to human life. What may 
be known, and what man primarily needs to know, is what God is 
in relation to man and what man is in relation to God. Such knowl- 
edge, which is both needful and relevant, is not conveyed primarily 


through the abstract propositions and definitions of philosophy, 
but through parables, actions, living symbols, and events. The poetic 


mode is thus particularly close to the heart of the Christian faith. 
Through the Biblical literature, the sacraments, the symbols and 
theologies of the church, and through the literature of Christian 
prose and poetry, the Christian faith is taught. In this essay we shall 
see how certain of the most influential theologians, along with two 
of the masters of Western literature, have approached an under- 
standing of the Christian faith in terms of symbol, parable, and ac- 
commodation. First we shall turn to the representatives of theology, 
especially to Thomas Aquinas and John Calvin, and then to John 
Milton and John Bunyan as representatives of literature. 


II 


“T am persuaded,” Martin Luther wrote, “that without skill in lit- 
erature genuine theology cannot stand, just as hitherto in the ruin 
and prostration of letters it too has miserably fallen and been laid 
low.”’ Indeed, Luther felt that the Reformation’s rediscovery of 
“the remarkable disclosure of the Word of God would not have 
taken place had God not first prepared the way by the rediscovery of 
language and sciences, as by Baptist fore-runners.”’ There is one very 
real sense in which the Reformation was a scholar’s movement, the 
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application to the Biblical literature of the literary skills of Renais- 
sance intellectuals, some of whom, like Calvin and Luther, were 
themselves leaders of the Reformation. 

The very core of the literary mode is central here. There is the 
nurture of the imagination, the development of a power to analyze 
thought which goes beneath the surface, which sees through the sym- 
bol to its larger referrent, but which does so in a way which is faith- 
ful to the symbol itself. To the great reformers, the explication of 
Scripture was literary analysis, and when they emphasized the 
level of the litera they were not calling for a mechanical concentra- 
tion upon what the modern fundamentalist means by literalism, any 
more than Thomas Aquinas was when he placed the same emphasis 
on the literal level “from which alone we can argue.’ They were, 
rather, calling for a concern with the literary meaning of the text 
considered in terms of the best methods available to the Christian 
humanist. Thus they would rescue Scripture from the fantastic em- 
bellishments of scholastic ingenuity. They would do so not only in 
terms of the “proper” meaning of simple statement, but also by or- 
ganic reference to metaphoric and to compound or composite mean- 
ings—in terms of a fully literary exegesis, in the attempt to discover 
the full meaning of the text itself. Thus, according to Luther, “‘with- 
out skill in literature genuine theology cannot stand.” 

Of primary importance here is the doctrine of accommodation, 
by which God’s reality is typologically reduced from its incompre- 
hensibility (to man) and expressed in terms “accommodated” to 
human understanding. The use of accommodation was not a Refor- 
mation invention, of course, and we find Thomas Aquinas writing 
that ‘“‘poetry uses metaphors to depict, since men naturally find pic- 
tures pleasing. But sacred doctrine uses them because they are neces- 
sary and useful.”’ 

Although the reformers did not invent the doctrine of accommo- 
dation, they put it to repeated use. John Calvin’s interpretation may 
be taken as illustrative for our immediate purposes, especially in 
view of his influence upon the Puritan movement to which both Mil- 
ton and Bunyan belonged. Fully aware of the broader elements of 
literary method, and of its relevance to the Biblical tradition, Calvin 
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taught that Scripture does not plainly express what God is, but 
adapts the understanding of him to human capacity, for while we 
are in an earthly condition ‘“‘we need symbols or mirrors to exhibit 
to us the appearance of spiritual and heavenly things in a kind of 
earthly way.” These symbols do not show us “what God is in him- 
self, but what he is to us”—non quis sit apud se, sed qualis erga 
nos—and so “there is no need for the reality to agree at all points 
with the symbol, if only it suit sufficiently for the purpose of 
symbolizing.” 

This is a point of utmost importance: a one-for-one equation 
between the Christian symbol and that to which it refers is not to be 
expected. Take for example the statement in the third chapter of 
Matthew that, after the baptism of Jesus, the Spirit of God de- 
scended upon him in the likeness of a dove. In commenting upon 
this account, Calvin remarks that although John the Baptist “says 
that he saw the Holy Spirit descending,” he actually saw only a 
dove, and not the Holy Spirit at all. Nonetheless, Calvin adds, the 
vision was not “an empty figure”’ but an efficient “‘sign” of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in Christ, represented to John according to 
his capacity. Similarly Calvin denies that the risen Christ is actually 
seated on the right hand of the Father, but even while denying the 
literal accuracy of such descriptions he accepts their metaphorical 
truth. In connection with the final judgment, Calvin thus treats the 
apocalyptic symbols in terms of their ultimate meaning—that God 
will totally conquer all sin and evil—rather than of their literal 
content. He therefore interprets the last trumpet as metaphorical, 
and writes that “the fact that the stars fall from heaven is not to be 
understood literally, but as an image adapted to our capacities of 
understanding.” 

These and other images represent the accommodation of God's 
truth to man’s capacities. Calvin repeatedly insists that at every 
point of revelation the principle of accommodation always inter- 
venes between God and man. In this, he and the leading reformers 
generally are supported by the great mainstream of Christian inter- 
pretation: God’s truth is accommodated to human understanding 
through events and symbols, and primarily of course through the 
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Incarnation. In the patristic period Athanasius wrote of the divine 
revelation that as a “teacher who cares for his disciples, if some of 
them cannot profit by higher subjects, comes down to their level, and 
teaches them at any rate by simpler courses, so also did the Word of 
God. Similarly, what Calvin and his contemporaries called accom- 
modation and understood in terms of metaphors, symbols, and fig- 
ures of speech, the twentieth-century Biblical theologian John Knox 
refers to as transfiguration, which he defines as “‘falsification at one 
level for the sake of truth at another, infidelity to fact for the sake 
of fidelity to meaning.’’ The same conception is found in Thomas 
Aquinas when he writes of “‘parabolical meaning” that ‘when Scrip- 
ture speaks of the arm of the Lord, the literal sense is not that God 
has such a bodily member, but that he has what such a bodily mem- 
ber indicates, namely active power.” 

Calvin repeatedly emphasizes the accommodated nature of such 
anthropomorphism, which he describes as being in reality a form of 
baby talk, wherein God reveals himself by speaking ‘‘as it were child- 
ishly, as nurses do.’’ Such images and expressions “‘do not so plainly 
express what God is, as they do apply the understanding of Him to 
our slender capacity.” This is not to say, however, that we are to 
dismiss such figures of speech as being “only” or “‘merely’’ symbols, 
and to settle upon an abstract conception of God as being more accu- 
rate than any other. Although symbols are not identical with what 
they symbolize, and are not to be “clung to” in their visible signs, 
they do communicate in a definite way by the direction of their mean- 
ing. Symbols for deity do not just refer to the word “god” or 
“gods,” but carry, if they have any communicative value, definite 
notions as to what the word “god” refers to. To say that the great 
religions differ in one way or another through symbols to “god”’ or 
“‘gods’’ may be true enough, but is not a very significant observation. 
What is important is the conception of deity which is conveyed by 
the symbols used. Symbols communicate meaning, and different sym- 
bolic systems communicate different meanings. 

Our concern here is with the symbolic system of Christianity, 
which is largely based upon the analogy of personality. God, al- 
though beyond human comprehension in his essence, is to be dealt 
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with as a person, rather than as an abstraction or as an absolute. 
The pe sonal quality of God is conveyed through virtually every 
revealing accommodation of the Biblical symbols—as, for example, 
in the anthropomorphic “‘baby talk”—and is of course ultimately 
manifested in the historical person of the incarnate Son in a way 
which is unique, final, adequate, and indispensable. Throughout the 
Christian Scriptures and the Christian tradition we are repeatedly 
faced with the teaching, through symbols and through history, that 
God cannot be dealt with as an abstraction, but only as a person, 
and as the personal God and Father of Jesus Christ. This is the 
ultimate terminus of the Christian symbols. 


III 


John Milton and John Bunyan fully understood the important place 
of accommodation in the Christian faith. Milton acknowledged the 
accommodated nature of Scriptural teaching in this way: 


Our safest way is to form in our minds such a conception of 
God, as shall correspond with his own delineation and repre- 
sentation of himself in the sacred writings. For granted that 
both in the literal and figurative descriptions of God, he is ex- 
hibited not as he really is, but in such a manner as may be 
within the scope of our comprehensions, yet we ought to main- 
tain such a conception of him as he, in condescending to accom- 
modate himself to our capacities, has shown that he desires we 
should conceive. For it is on this very account that he has low- 
ered himself to our level, lest in our flights above the reach of 
human understanding, and beyond the written word of Scrip- 
ture, we should be tempted to indulge in vague cogitations and 
subtleties. 


Milton makes clear that the method of accommodation as operative 
in Scripture is also the basic mode of development in Paradise Lost, 
as the angelic Raphael tells Adam: 


what surmounts the reach 
Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 
By lik’ning spiritual to corporal forms, 
As may express them best, though what if Earth 
Be but the shadow of heav’n, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought? 
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The same point is repeatedly made in Paradise Lost, as Milton 
reiterates his understanding of the fact that “both in the literal and 
figurative descriptions,” divine truth is exhibited not as it really is, 
but as men can best comprehend it. 

The question of the scientific accuracy of the accounts of the crea- 
tion and fall is thus irrelevant. When the question arose as to certain 
astronomical inaccuracies—indeed impossibilities—in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, Calvin remarked of the author of the account that 
“as was proper to a theologian, he had regard to men rather than 
stars,’ and was interested in instructing man in his human nature 
and destiny rather than in astroncemy. The central conception here 
is of an existential truth, a truth relevant to man’s present condition 
and his ultimate redemption. The truth of the Genesis accounts is a 
figurative truth: that is, it is both figurative and true. This concep- 
tion, which must be mastered as a key both to Paradise Lost and 
Pilgrim’s Progress, may be summarized in the words of the six- 
teenth-century reformer Amandus Polanus: the true or genuine, he 
said, “is not opposed to the figurative but to the false.” 

It is in precisely the same terms that Bunyan would have us under- 
stand his allegory. In the pedestrian verse which introduces the mag- 
nificent prose of Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan explains that in using 
the metaphoric mode, he is merely following the example of 
Scripture: 

was not God’s laws, 


His Gospel-laws in olden times held forth 
By types, shadows and metaphors? 


The prophets used much by metaphors 

To set forth truth; yea, who so considers 
Christ, his apostles too, shall plainly see 
That truths, to this day, in such mantles be. 


These points are repeatedly emphasized by Bunyan in the verses 
which he uses to present his literary intention and theory. So, again 
on the symbolic method, he writes: 

I find that Holy Writ in many places, 

Hath semblance with this method, where the cases 

Do call for one thing to set forth another. 
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He uses the method, then, because he regards it as being the most 
effective way to communicate the truths with which he deals: 


Use it I may then, and yet nothing smother 
Truth’s golden beams; Nay, by this method may 
Make it cast forth its rays as light as day. 


In this fashion, he says: 


I also know, a dark similitude 

Will on the fancy more itself intrude, 

And will stick faster in the heart and head 
Than things from similes not borrowed. 


He then advises his readers to “turn up my metaphors,” and deter- 
mine their deeper significance rather than to concentrate childishly 
upon their literal significance. One more dose of Bunyan’s doggerel 
verse is probably as much as anyone can be expected to stand, but it 
is also all that will be needed to complete the case he is making: 


Take heed also that thou be not extreme 

In playing with the outside of my dream; 

Nor let my figure or similitude 

Put thee into a laughter or a feud. 

Leave this for boys and fools; but as for thee, 
Do thou the substance of my matter see. 


There, concisely set forth, is the Christian doctrine of accommo- 
dation, according to which literary symbols and metaphors are un- 
derstood as devices for leading men to a truth which lies ultimately 
beyond nature and art, though it may be conveyed through both. 





A Visit to the Grave of Keats 


By Everetr J. MANN 


Everett J. Mann is Associate Professor of Business Administration. Although 
during an extended European sojourn, 1954-56, he was largely engaged in 
observing industrial conditions, he found time to visit places to which he had 
long attached a special intellectual or emotional interest. 


HE HEAT of the Roman afternoon is already oppressive. The 
"We cesaunen have drawn the blinds on their store windows and 
will not reopen them until four o’clock, when it will be cooler. You 
join the crowd of people homeward bound for lunch who stand wait- 
ing at the streetcar stop. 

When Tram 82 comes along, you climb aboard and stand quietly 
and inconspicuously on the rear platform, avoiding contact with 
others, moving as little as possible, cursing your folly for coming out 
clad in a heavy tweed jacket. One by one at the various stops along 
the way the passengers leave the trolley. At the end of the line, just 
outside the old Roman wall, you are almost alone in the car. 

You descend and walk across the street from the terminal, under 
an arch and inside the wall, then up a side street alongside another 
high brick wall which encloses the little Protestant cemetery where 
Keats and Shelley lie buried. You come to a cast iron gate which is 
tightly closed, and for a moment you look at it in dismay until, above 
eye levei, you see that an aperture has been cut in the gate. A sign 
tells you to ring bell for attendant. You reach your hand through the 
opening and pull a cord which clangs a small bell. You have forgot- 
ten that the caretaker is probably eating lunch, and impatiently ring 
again. Only after the second ring does the gate open slowly, and the 
unsmiling face of a young Italian looks out at you. 

“The grave of Keats. ..’’ you say in English. 

His face brightens. ‘And Shelley . . .” he says, smiling. 

You nod and he opens the door farther to let you enter. “I will 
show you,” he says. “Keats is buried in the old part of the cemetery. 
Shelley is in the new.” 

He leads the way through an interior gate into a part of the ceme- 
tery whose oldness is attested by the leaning tombstones, the bedrag- 
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gled condition of the grass. In a far corner, standing side by side, 
you see two upright, flat slab grave markers, identical, each about 
four feet in height. You murmur something to the Italian about 
wanting to stay a few minutes and that you'll be along shortly. He 
leaves, and you stand before the grave of John Keats. You read the 
simple inscription on the marker: 


This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English 
poet who, on his death bed, in the bitterness of his heart at 
the malicious power of his enemies, desired these words 
to be engraven on his tomb stone, “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” 


That is all. There is no name. Only the date of the poet’s death. 

It is an epitaph befitting an emperor, and unconsciously your mind 
reverts to the ornate mausoleum of Napoleon in Paris. You remem- 
ber the church of the /nvalides with its statuary, bas-reliefs, and eu- 
logistic tributes to the man who brought only grief to the French 
people he professed to love so well. You wonder whether the man 
of ideas or the man of actions leaves the more lasting impression on 
the world. 

You are all alone in the graveyard, and you sit down on a stone 
against the masonry wall. A gentle wind rustles the trees; the heat 
of the day, the incongruity of the tweed jacket are forgotten. You 
begin to observe more details. Next to the marker on Keats’s grave 
is another identical one where Joseph Severn lies buried. You dis- 
cover from the inscription on the second stone that Severn was a 
well-known British artist who was Keats’s only deathbed companion 
but who lived for many years after his friend died. 

At the head of each grave, dwarfing the stone markers, grow two 
sizable pine trees. At either side of the burial plot, insurance against 
the day when the bigger trees shall decay and wither, grow two 
smaller ones of the same species. There is a short gravel walk, and 
a chain interposes itself between the walk and the graves. The latter 
are covered over entirely with violets, but the season is late, and 
there are no blooms on the plants. After a few minutes, you leave 
your seat to go to Keats’s grave and pluck a small leaf which you 
press between the covers of your Italian dictionary. 
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Still you cannot bring yourself to leave. You have come too many 
thousands of miles for this moment. You walk around the graves, 
discovering that the infant son of Joseph Severn has been buried 
directly in back of the two tombstones. You sit down again on the 
rock against the wall. Time has temporarily lost significance, and 
you do not know how many minutes you have been sitting until you 
look up and see the cemetery attendant coming toward you. On his 
face there is a slightly worried look. It is only when you rise and go 
toward him, reassuring him with a smile, that he says, “I will now 
show you the grave of Shelley.” 

“Do many people come to see the graves?” you ask, speaking 
slowly, for you know that it is difficult to understand a foreign lan- 
guage that is spoken swiftly. 

‘‘Many English and Americans,” he replies. 

You are slightly disappointed in the grave of Shelley, which is 
alongside that of his friend, Edward Trelawny. The stones are 
similar to those on the graves of Keats and Severn; they stand 
against the cemetery wall, surrounded by the tombstones of lesser 
mortals, and you miss the sense of privacy and intimacy you found 
at the tomb of Keats. There are now other people about, and the 
illusion is gone, the dream faded. 

You stroll through the rest of the cemetery, seeing the graves of 
Americans and British who died presumably while staying or trav- 
eling in Rome, and of whose deaths the world was then little con- 
scious and now cares about not at all. Smiling and bowing, the at- 
tendant opens the gate for you once more. You drop a few lire in his 
palm, saying “Grazie,” and then you are outside the cemetery wall, 
aware once more of the hot Italian sunshine. 

You walk up the street to the trolley stop and after a short wait, 
catch Tram 82 back to the center of Rome. It is now four o'clock, 
and the stores are coming back to life as the owners raise the blinds 
in preparation for the next three hours of business. You are tired 
now, not physically, but rather from a sense of emotional exhaus- 
tion. You decide to return to your hotel room to rest. Later, per- 
haps, you may want to visit other places or persons, but for the mo- 
ment you have had enough. 
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Methodism in History 
By GeorGE P. CuTTINO 


George P. Cuttino, Professor of History, Secretary of the Graduate Institute 
of the Liberal Arts, continues his study of three periods of European civili- 


zation, of which an earlier chapter was published in the QUARTERLY for De- 
cember 1952. 


AVANNAH is one of the few places in America that can boast the 

delightful combination of Southern insouciance and old-world 
atmosphere. Long avenues lined with moss-hung oaks, broad squares 
planted with gardenias, oleanders, palmettos, and vivid azaleas, 
neat houses with gardens attached that can be seen through delicate 
wrought-iron gates—all these form the setting of a city that is aris- 
tocratic, refined, and cultured from long habit. Savannah has come 
a long way from the rude frontier settlement that it was at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. In 1733, when Oglethorpe came 
to establish the new colony of Georgia, he laid out a plot of some 
15,000 acres to accommodate 240 families. It is difficult to imagine 
a cruder society than that imported to fill the new land. Ships dis- 
gorged the pickings of the prisons of England, a set of second-rate 
forgers and speculators and the equally unfortunate but more re- 
spectable persons whose only crime was the inability to pay their 
debts. Negro boys waited upon them, prowling savages watched 
them from beyond the confines of the stockade, and the Spanish men- 
aced them from the south. These were the wards of the impetuous 
and credulous Colonel Oglethorpe, a man who could alternately fly 
into violent fits of anger and exercise the strongest benevolence. Such 
was the inauspicious beginning of the thirteenth American colony; 
and into this sordid background was set a very bewildered young 
clergyman. 

John Wesley followed Oglethorpe by three years. He came to 
preach to the settlers and to convert the red heathen, to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the new frontier. His mission was doomed to 
failure from the beginning, for the man’s whole social and educa- 
tional past cried out against the dinginess of his surroundings and 
made it impossible for him to establish any point of contact, any 
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common meeting ground, with those whom he had come to save. 

John Benjamin Wesley, born on 28 June, 1703, was the fifteenth 
child of the Anglican rector in the village of Epworth. He was born 
to be a saint, and he died on 2 March, 1791, having been one for 
the eighty-eight years of his life. Even as a child he was quiet, 
decorous, and almost painfully obedient and well-behaved—the sort 
of child who, when offered sweets between meals, solemnly replied, 
‘Thank you; I will think of it.”” Epworth was not a place calculated 
to change the nature of the young John, for the men of Lincolnshire 
were rude and surly, and capable, when aroused, of maiming and 
burning. The rector had his difficulties with the parishioners and saw 
his house burnt down as a reward for his sometimes too haughty 
ecclesiastical zeal. The Wesleys were geographically and socially 
isolated. John’s teacher and moral guide was his mother, who was 
a firm believer in the effective persuasiveness of the rod; for play- 
mates he had his sisters. The family formed a closed circle, remote 
from the rest of the community, so that the influences and associa- 
tions of Wesley’s childhood were essentially domestic and decidedly 
feminine. 

And Wesley left Epworth for the equally closed circles of Char- 
terhouse and, later, Christ Church College at Oxford. Oxford must 
have shocked him immeasurably, for if the Whig satirist, Amhurst, 
spoke any truth at all, the place was a sewer of vice and corruption. 
The Principal of Magdalen Hall was never known to be sober for 
more than twelve hours, a condition to be attributed to the fact that 
he drank a quart of brandy every morning. Amhurst had known ‘“‘a 
profligate debauchee chosen professor of moral philosophy; and a 
fellow, who had never looked upon the stars soberly in his life, pro- 
fessor of astronomy; we have had history professors, who have 
never read anything to qualify them for it, but Tom Thumb, Jack 
the giant-killer, and such-like valuable records.’’ Examinations were 
almost farcical: ‘‘It is the custom for the candidates to present the 
examiners with a piece of gold, or to give them a handsome enter- 
tainment, and make them drunk; which they commonly do the night 
before the examination, and sometimes keep them to morning, and 
so adjourn, cheek by jowl, from their drinking room to the school 
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where they are to be examined.” Perhaps it was disgust and horror 
at what went on around him that brought out the mystical and re- 
ligious side of Wesley’s character. At any rate, as a don at Lincoln 
he read William Law’s Christian Perfection and Serious Call and 
was profoundly influenced by what the author had to say. Law’s 
books implied, if they did not teach, isolation of the holy man, and 
looked on the amenities of social life in the spirit of Ecclesiastes. 
Adopting Law’s point of view, Wesley refused all idle visitors, sold 
the pictures off his walls to help a destitute girl, and strove in an 
ascetic way to attain the end of personal holiness. A few kindred 
spirits gathered around him, and together they formed a society that 
their undergraduate contemporaries dubbed “The Holy Club,” just 
as modern Oxonians have tagged Buchmanite groups with the label 
of the “Isn’t-Jesus-Jolly Boys.”” The Holy Club was in no sense 
evangelical, and its formal, High Church practices, with a definite 
emphasis on salvation by works alone, bore little resemblance to 
later Methodism. It had no strong intellectual direction, produced 
no polemical literature; its members sought their own holiness ac- 
cording to a formal notion of pious technique. 

The Wesley who set sail for Georgia was the Wesley of the Holy 
Club—an introspective, religious egoist. On the ship with him was 
a Moravian minister, and the conversations the two had left Wesley 
with a strong conviction that there was a spiritual weakness in his 
own character. Disillusioned and disappointed with the colonists he 
found there and troubled by this deep sense of spiritual inadequacy, 
the young clergyman became more austere than he ordinarily was. 
Everything seemed to conspire against him; and when one of his 
flock, infuriated at having been expelled from communion, secured 
a warrant for his arrest on a charge of defamation of character, 
Wesley lost heart and fled the wilderness forever. 

Back in England, he fell even more strongly under the influence 
of Moravian doctrine, and what it taught was contrary to his whole 
religious experience. “Dogma,” writes C. E. Vulliamy in summing 
up the Moravian position, “was of no particular value. Faith in re- 
demption and a consciousness of being regenerated by the operation 
of divine grace were essential matters, without which any pretence 
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of religion would be altogether in vain. Dogmas could be interpreted 
in various ways; but faith could only be interpreted in one way—it 
was the certain knowledge of God. Faith was a vital, unmistakable 
experience, which a man either had or had not; there could be no 
such thing as a degree of faith. And faith could not be obtained by 
anxious endeavor; it fell like the dew of heaven upon the soul at 
peace; it filled a tranquil, expectant mind, but not the mind of one 
who prayed with importunity. The necessary attitude was that of 
surrender.”’ In 1738, at the age of thirty-five, Wesley knew that all 
his ritualism and indeed his whole religious method were wrong: 
he was a man whose moorings, so to speak, had been completely sev- 
ered. Such was his frame of mind when, on 24 May he records in his 
Journal: “In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate-street, where one was reading Luther’s preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart through faith 
in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me, 
that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death. . . . I then testified openly to all there what I 
now first felt in my heart.” The “unmistakable experience” was 
finally his, and with it came a desire to awaken in others a similar 
spiritual rebirth. In the next year Wesley joined the great evangelist, 
George Whitefield, whom the Established Church had barred from 
its pulpits. With him in the open air at Bristol John Wesley began 
his work of nearly fifty-two years, the task of winning for religion 
the masses that the Church of England had forgotten—the destitute 
workingmen, the new proletariat that the growth of industry had 
thrown up. 

The Church of England suffered from a lethargy that was charac- 
teristic of all established corporations in the eighteenth century, 
from an attitude of mind that Walpole unconsciously summed up in 
his motto, ‘Let sleeping dogs lie.” The church, like the universities 
and the municipal bodies, was stagnant from over-security; there 
was no fear of reform. And indeed there was little reason why soci- 
ety should be scandalized by the inequality and privilege that accom- 
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panied the survival of medieval administrative machinery in the 
church when it was accustomed to similar anachronisms in the gov- 
ernmental sphere. The inequality in the revenues of various sees was 
great, ranging from £300 to £7000, and ecclesiastics found them- 
selves faced with the necessity of compensating for a lean purse by 
attempting to secure additional preferments. Bishops clung tena- 
ciously to the coattails of a powerful aristocracy and forfeited their 
independence in the hope of being translated to richer sees. Between 
them and the country parsons was a chasm as deep as the unequal 
revenues of the sees: there was a small group of ecclesiastical lords, 
“their bellies fat with meat and wine”’ of many preferments, and far 
below them a mass of unfortunate, poverty-stricken, little clergy- 
men. Pluralism in the upper ranks led to non-residence; poverty in 
the lower ranks produced a vagabond clergy, peripatetic parsons 
whose change of curacy was frequent. Both developments meant 
that sermons often gave place to short prayers and that accordingly 
church attendance sharply diminished. 

The teaching that emanated from the pulpits of the church was 
but a reflection of the lifelessness of the institution itself. In a way, 
the Enlightenment refashioned Christianity more thoroughly than 
did even the Reformation, for the latter was principally an attack 
on an organization, not an assault on faith. But in the former, in the 
eighteenth century, science and a new philosophy dealt violent blows 
to old dogmas, sapping some completely and changing others into 
forms that bore little resemblance to the originals. And what science 
and philosophy did to dogma, nationalism and worldliness did to 
spiritual power and ethics. Never before had the church been so 
subjected to and dominated by the state; never before had Christian 
ethics been so tinctured with secularism, hedonism, and class bias. 
Religion was congealed, and the glow and fervor that distinguished 
it in previous ages gave way to moral exhortations and chilly ration- 
alism. Even the devout, church-going Dr. Johnson observed that 
“the established clergy in general did not preach plain enough; and 
that polished periods and glittering sentences flew over the heads of 
the common people, without any impression upon their hearts.”’ 
Emotional zeal was branded as enthusiasm and damned as a fanati- 
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cism that was lacking in good taste, that challenged the bases of 
settled orthodoxy. Religion—and this was worst of ali—became a 
bulwark to protect the privileges of the great and rich, an instru- 
ment with which to reconcile the poor to their distressing lot. 

English society in the eighteenth century was a true mirror of the 
social pattern and conditions within the Established Church. The 
country was ruled both socially and politically by a closed corpora- 
tion of nobility, merchants, and landed gentry with a community of 
interests. They formed a class to which Wesley was accustomed to 
refer as The Great Vulgar and whose life he characterized in this 
fashion: ‘“‘You eat and drink, and sleep and dress and dance and sit 
down to play. You are carried abroad. You are at the masquerade, 
the theatre, the opera-house, the park, the levee, the drawing-room. 
What do you do there? Why, sometimes you talk; sometimes you 
look at one another. And what are you to do tomorrow? The next 
day ? The next year? You are to eat and drink, and sleep and dance, 
and dress and play again. You are to be carried abroad again, that 
you may look at one another!” These people shared the view of the 
church towards the lesser ranks of society, and the view of the 
church itself was but the summation of their own individual atti- 
tudes. The church believed in the unquestioning and unquestioned 
servitude of the poor and common folk; and it believed in leaving 
them severly alone. From the point of view of “‘society,”’ John Wes- 
ley was of no importance at all, for Wesley confined his ministry to 
the industrial classes, the common people, the great unwashed, and 
took no pains to conceal his contempt for their betters. And in doing 
that he was guilty of nothing less than social treason. The Duchess 
of Buckingham was speaking for her entire class when she remarked 
that Methodist doctrines ‘‘are most repulsive and strongly tinctured 
with impertinence and disrespect towards their superiors in perpetu- 
ally endeavouring to level all ranks and do away with all distinctions. 
It is monstrous to be told that you have a heart as sinful as the 
common wretches that crawl the earth.” 

When the Duchess of Buckingham described the poor as ‘‘wretch- 
es’ she was guilty of gross understatement. Wesley’s lifetime saw 
the precocious industrializing of England: Hargreave’s jenny, Ark- 
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wright’s water-frame, Crompton’s mule, Cartwright’s power-loom, 
Newcomen’s steam-pump, Darby’s blast furnace, and many other 
inventions all occurred before his death. Driven from the land by 
acts of an aristocratic parliament that deprived them of their com- 
mon fields and waste land, the homeless farm laborers crowded into 
the unspeakable filth of city slums, there to tend the new machines 
and to fall a prey to crime and disease. By the year 1760 Goldsmith 
could complain how 
trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 


Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose, 


and point an accusing finger at 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
"Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 


With the introduction of cheap gin and whisky in 1723, the condi- 
tion of the industrial classes had by the middle of the century become 
positively alcoholic. Men could get drunk on a penny; they got dead 


drunk on twopence. Fielding, who as a Westminster magistrate 
knew them well, summed up the situation thus: “The poor are a 
very great burden and even a nuisance to the kingdom. . . . There 
are whole families in want of every necessity of life, oppressed with 
hunger, cold, nakedness and filth and disease. The sufferings indeed 
of the poor are less known than their misdeeds; and therefore we 
are less apt to pity them. They starve and freeze and rot among 
themselves; but they steal and beg and rob among their betters. 
There is not a parish in the kingdom which doth not swarm all day 
with beggars and all night with thieves.” 

These “beggars” and “thieves” made up most of Wesley’s con- 
gregations, and the curious thing about his entire ministry is the fact 
that he shared the political views of the class he antagonized by 
preaching to them. A stouter Tory than John Wesley would have 
been hard to find in eighteenth-century England. He was a strong 
monarchy man, even upholding the divine right of kings. His views 
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on the subject of the constitution were thoroughly orthodox, and he 
taught an implicit obedience to the laws of the land. Force to him 
was an anathema, and because the American colonists found need of 
resorting to it, he condemned their cause absolutely. Representative 
government was a concept entirely foreign to his mind. Government 
was indeed a trust, but a trust from the Almighty, not from the 
people. In matters of state he was a paternalist; and his authoritari- 
anism was carried over into the societies he founded, for Wesley 
always claimed and exercised supreme discretionary and visitorial 
powers over the Methodists. ‘He was in politics,” E. R. Taylor 
points out, “‘as in so many other spheres, both a realist and an oppor- 
tunist. He needed protection against the senseless violence of mobs, 
and this protection had to come from the State. He knew at first 
hand the bigotry and corruption of local magistrates, and he per- 
ceived the evils contingent upon elections wherein bribery played 
such a part as it did in eighteenth-century England, but he believed 
that necessary reforms could be produced, not by widening the fran- 
chise and making it more representative, but alone by regeneration 
and a sense of duty amongst those in authority.” 

In other respects Wesley was outside the main stream of the cen- 
tury. Art was something for which he had no appreciation, and 
Rousseau’s romantic Emile brought from his pen a trenchant con- 
demnation. The treasures of the British Museum aroused his cen- 
sure, not his admiration: “One large room is filled from top to bot- 
tom with things brought from Otaheite; two or three more with 
things dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum! Seven huge apartments 
are filled with curious books; five with manuscripts; two with fossils 
of all sorts; and the rest with various animals. But what account will 
a man give to the Judge of quick and dead for a life spent in collect- 
ing all these things?” Wesley was too ascetic, too severely opposed 
to recreation, to play and amusement. He once had occasion to draw 
up regulations for Kingswood School, and his stern principles 
brought the children from their beds at four in the morning, put 
them through a gruelling routine of private prayers, divine service, 
rigorous lessons, and sent them exhausted back to bed at eight, after 
a supper of bread and butter or bread and milk. Mixed with this 
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stern otherworldliness was a firm belief in prowling devils and good 
angels that would today place him among the spiritualists. 

John Wesley was as far removed by environment and education 
from his English congregations as he had been from the rude colo- 
nists in Georgia, but his emotional experience, his conversion, at 
Aldersgate gave him a weapon that as a missionary in the wilder- 
ness he had lacked. This weapon was a magnificent evangelical tech- 
nique, and it could bridge the gap between him and his hearers re- 
gardless of how wide that gap might be. Having read the secrets of 
his own soul, he could pour forth his findings into the hearts of 
others. Wesley was a small, quiet-mannered man, whose hair, parted 
in the middle and falling in natural curls to his shoulders, set off the 
beautiful serenity of his long and narrow face and his magnetic eyes. 
He preached literally to thousands at a time, yet he had a trick of 
fixing his eyes in such a way that those who fell within his vision had 
an illusion of direct, personal contact with him as he spoke. To him 
who listened it seemed that the preacher and he were placed in a field 
of mutual experience and that the rest of the congregation counted 
for nothing. That illusion gave the words of Wesley a peculiar and 
a tremendous power. 

To prepare the congregation for those words was the great 
achievement of Wesley’s younger brother, Charles. Although 
Charles was no mean preacher himself, his real talent undoubtedly 
lay in the field of hymnology. The hymns that came from his pen 
number into the thousands, and their effect on congregations can 
hardly be exaggerated. Much of the success of Protestantism can be 
attributed to its hymnody: a good song was worth a half-dozen mar- 
tyrs and countless sermons. Roman Catholicism has a music whose 
measured stateliness is almost beyond comparison, but it has nothing 
with which to oppose the excitement and emotional frenzy that char- 
acterize the revival songs of the separated churches. Chatterton had 
such songs in mind when he wrote: 


Jack, or to write more gravely, John, 
Through hills of Wesley’s work has gone; 
Could sing one hundred hymns by rote, 
Hymns which will sanctify the throat; 
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But some indeed, compos’d so oddly, 
You’d swear ’twas bawdy songs made godly. 
In form the hymns survive today, but their original spirit for the 
most part can only be found in the Negro spiritual. A person has 
only to attend a Holy Roller church or a Georgia camp meeting to 
catch the full flavor of the amazing emotional zeal they can arouse. 
Any congregation that has been whipped into a frenzied conscious- 
ness of its sins by such songs will be particularly affected by the 
brand of fire-and-brimstone exhortation of which a Wesley or a 
Whitefield was master. And the multitudes of the eighteenth century 
were no exception. The journal of the founder of Methodism is a 
vivid chronicle of the effects of his preaching. People “called upon 
God as out of the belly of Hell,” they were constrained to roar 
aloud ‘“‘for the disquietness of their heart.’’ Some were seized with 
violent trembling till great drops of sweat ran down their faces, 
others ‘dropped on every side as thunderstruck”’ and beat them- 
selves against the ground. After continuing in such agonies for a few 
minutes or a few hours, they came to themselves with a happy sensa- 
tion of relief and joy, their souls “in peace, full of love, and rejoicing 
in hope of the glory of God.” 

From the very first Wesley’s message caught up the imagination 
of his audiences with telling results, and in 1750 his oratory was 
aided by an earthquake that considerably increased the number of 
conversions. He worked hard, he even drove himself, preaching on 
an average fourteen times weekly and never finding time for a real 
vacation until he had reached the age of eighty-one. The novelty of 
his technique eventually wore off and the emotional scenes that at- 
tended his early sermons became rare, but the effectiveness of his 
evangelizing never diminished. His mission was not an easy one, and 
the business of converting the industrial proletariat was often 
fraught with actual physical danger. At best the manners of work- 
ingmen were rude, at worst they were downright violent. And the 
natural distemper of the congregations was exploited by those who 
held the view that preaching to workers was nearly as bad as trying 
to educate them: it led to discontent and it lessened their industrial 
value. They accused Wesley of being a Jacobite and a Papist, but 
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nothing could impede the growth of the movement, not even the 
unhappy private life of its leader. 

The foolish meddling of Charles broke up the one match that 
might have ended happily for his brother, «nd in 1751 John Wesley, 
convinced that for the good of the cause he ought to marry, an- 
nounced his engagement to another. Charles almost took to his bed. 
“T refused his company to the Chapel,” he wrote afterwards, ‘“‘and 
retired to mourn with my faithful Sally. I groaned all the day and 
several following ones, under my own and the people’s burden. I 
could eat no pleasant food, nor preach, nor rest, either by night or 
by day.” And Charles’s anxiety was indeed justified. The widow 
Vazeille was a very ordinary woman; she was vulgar, she was hys- 
terical, and she was insanely jealous. She declared that Charles’s 
wife had been for years the mistress of his brother, and she accused 
her husband of having “laid a plot to serve her as Susannah was 
served by the two elders.” Wesley shared Luther’s view that wives 
ought to submit to the rule of their husbands, and this did not make 
the situation any happier. The marriage ended in separation, but 
even this personal sorrow did not injure his effectiveness in the task 
he had marked out for himself. 

To the end of his life the founder of Methodism looked on the 
Church of England as the supreme church of the world, and he 
always considered the revival he brought about to be within the 
ecclesiastical plan, with the United Societies a part of the Establish- 
ment. Yet from the beginning his group was something apart, some- 
thing that stood outside the Established Church. It originated in 
1739, the year he joined Whitefield at Bristol and won his first con- 
verts. ““When they were increased to about a hundred,” he records, 
“T took down their names and places of abode, intending, as often 
as it was convenient, to call upon them at their houses. Thus, with- 
out any previous plan, began the Methodist Society in England; a 
company of people associating themselves together to help each 
other to work out their own salvation.” As the societies grew, lay- 
men began to assist the efforts of the ordained preachers. They were 
often laboring men, men who could teach in a fashion similar to 
their fellows, setting before them living examples of true piety that 
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were not beyond their power to attain. A simple organization was 
laid down, an almost military regimentation completely under the 
control of Wesley himself. By the middle of the century Methodism 
took on a definite institutional character; and in actual fact, though 
not in intention, it was a separate religious body outside the Church 
of England. By 1780 it counted some 52,000 members in England, 
as well as some 8,500 in America. Ten years later the first figure 
had more than doubled, while the second h2d increased sevenfold. 

“The distinguishing marks of a Methodist,’ Wesley once re- 
marked, “are not his opinions of any sort.’’ He himself came to dis- 
agree with Moravian teachings and to repudiate Calvinism, princi- 
pally because he was opposed to the quietism of Zinzendorf and to 
Calvin’s theory of election, but Wesley was never dogmatic except 
on absolute predestinarianism and Catholic theology. In origin, in 
doctrine, and in discipline the church he founded was closer to the 
Church of England than any of the other sects, and it shared the 
conservative strength of Anglicanism by retaining a sacramental and 
High Church element. It was characterized by an exalted conception 
of the Bible as the inspired word of God, to be interpreted in the 
light of man’s Christian experience; it rested on the tenet of justi- 
fication by faith alone. But these are the formal, the doctrinal as- 
pects of Methodism, and Wesley himself said that they were the 
least important of all. The really significant legacy that Wesley left 
to his societies, the contribution that made Methodism a strong cur- 
rent in the slow-moving stream of English social and political devel- 
opment, was his conception of individualism. 

“The existence of a recognized Opposition both in politics and 
religion,” Mr. Taylor has aptly remarked, “has left a deep mark 
upon English history. It has modified the bitterness which has so 
often characterized political and religious animosities on the Conti- 
nent; it has, by supplying a vehicle for the expression of grievances 
and disagreements, made unnecessary those doctrinaire statements 
of opinion, which inflamed the most violent passions of the French 
Revolution; it has ministered to the Englishman’s love of compro- 
mise; and finally, as it has saved England from revolution, it has 
saved her from atheism.” The government of France fell in the 
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eighteenth century because there was no constitutional opposition. 
French étatisme tolerated no criticism, and those who raised their 
voices in the cause of reform were either stamped out, driven out, 
or reduced to extra-legal channels of expression. With the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, France was deprived of reli- 
gious leaders who might have directed the struggle for freedom 
without the necessity of resorting to violence. In England it was oth- 
erwise. The Protestant settlement under Elizabeth was an attempt 
to achieve the ideal of the church as a universal institution, one that 
would embrace all classes of the nation. But the Puritans refused to 
surrender to the Elizabethan ideal, and they became the staunch 
supporters of the parliamentary party during the Civil War. They 
weathered the persecution that came with the Restoration and fi- 
nally won religious toleration for themselves after 1688. The strug- 
gle for toleration was also a struggle for political freedom; and 
when, strengthened by the exiled French Huguenots, the Puritans 
became the backbone of the Whig Party, but the battle was half won. 

Asa religion Puritanism, like the other sects, spert itself in achiev- 
ing political liberty, but the liberty it secured was circumscribed by 
the exclusive character of Puritan religion: liberty was liberty only 
for the “elect” of Puritan theology. It was left to the Liberals, the 
political descendants of the Whigs, to place liberty on a broad basis, 
and it was the role of Methodism to give to Liberalism the new 
point of view, the new direction, necessary for the attainment of 
that end. As Methodism, after the death of its leader, became more 
nonconformist, it progressed away from Toryism towards a demo- 
cratic ideal and a democratic constitution. With this progress took 
place a change in political allegiance, so that the Liberal Party be- 
came the means of translating the doctrines of Methodism into po- 
litical democracy and social amelioration. Wesley himself remained 
a thorough Tory to the end of his day, but he believed in and taught 
an individualism that placed the salvation of a man’s soul and the 
holiness of his life above all else, an individualism that emphasized 
the necessity of righteousness in man’s dealing with men. Redemp- 
tion required the putting aside of social and class grievances; per- 
fectibility of the human race required the removal of those griev- 
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ances. John Wesley charged religion with a new social consciousness 
and a new social mission; and the 130,000-odd Methodists that he 
left behind were impregnated with his teaching. By striving to attain 
the goal that he had set, they were able to influence countless others, 
people who could sympathize with their ideals, though they were 
not of their faith. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Samuel Cole Williams, LL.B. (Vanderbilt) ’84, 
LL.D. (Emory and Henry) °19, L.H.D. (Tusculum), first Dean 
of the Lamar School of Law, hangs in the Moot Court Room of the 
Law Building. The artist was Frances Lee Turner (1875-1945), 
wife of the late Professor Edward K. Turner, who painted several 
other Emory portraits. The tablet bears the inscription, “Presented 
by the Students under him, 1919-1924.” A member of the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee for five years before coming to Emory, in 1929 
Judge Williams was appointed chairman of the Tennessee Code 
Commission, which largely rewrote the laws of the state. But by 
avocation he was a historian, publishing many articles and books on 
the annals of Tennessee. His distinguished collection of Tennessee- 
ana, by an arrangement made before his death, is preserved in the 
Emory University Library. An account of his career and a descrip- 
tion of his books appeared in THE EMory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 
for October 1949. The portrait, which is a seated half-length, is 
firmly drawn and painted in prevailing tones of blue-gray and russet. 





A Higher Critic Looks at 
Gone With the Wind 


By Dora Byron 


The reader of fiction is likely to be puzzled by the novels now appearing that 
carry a rather ponderous symbolism. He is likely to be even more puzzled 
by the search for hitherto undiscovered symbolism in novels, plays, and poems 
of the past. Perhaps we have taken the purpose of fiction too lightly. Miss 
Dora Byron, Emory University News Editor, has subjected Gone With the 
Wind fo a scrutiny that has revealed depths of meaning not generally recog- 
nized in Atlanta's favorite novel. It is a pity that her findings cannot be 
brought to Miss Mitchell’s attention. 


O THE NAIVE READER Gone With the Wind may seem to be 
ged a compelling love story played against a background of 
war and reconstruction in the South. It may seem to be the story of 
the unforgettable Scarlett as she moves through the personal con- 
flicts, triumphs, and defeats of her life in changing times. 

But is that GY TW? What is Margaret Mitchell saying? What 
is the symbolism of her great book? After much consideration I dis- 
cover that the meaning becomes clear. 

Gone With the Wind is an economic interpretation of the South. 

Scarlett represents ‘“‘the South,” torn between a love for the plan- 
tation economy, symbolized by Ashley, and a love for the economy 
of industry and finance capitalism, symbolized by Rhett. Melanie 
represents the gracious living of the Old South, admired, sometimes 
hated, always envied by Scarlett. ‘““The South,” as illustrated in the 
character of Scarlett, does not know its own mind and heart—turns 
first to agriculture, then to industry, and is almost lost in indecision. 

When Scarlett kills the invading Yankee soldier at the plantation, 
the meaning is that the South rebuffed the carpetbaggers; her mar- 
riage to the Southern business man symbolizes the South’s effort to 
achieve economic stability within its own resources; and her subse- 
quent marriage to Rhett symbolizes the South’s cheerful capitulation 
to the new industrial economy. 

Her honeymoon with Rhett in New Orleans is the happiness of 
this early prosperity, but some years later comes the angry scene with 
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Rhett and the fall down the stairs, 2 reference to the stock market 
crash. Scarlett’s illness that follows is the depression of the era, 
showing how keenly it was felt in the South, even by finance capital- 
ism. (Since Magaret Mitchell wrote this book during the depression, 
it is easy to see that she had this in mind. ) 

The flight through burning Atlanta is a purge by fire of the old by 
the new, but Scarlett carries with her the dreams of gracious living 
in Melanie. And all through the vears the South flirts with its old 
agricultural economy. Only when Scarlett sees that the era is gone 
in the death of Melanie, does she realize that her love for that old 
economy—Ashley—is romance instead of reality. 

Then the South turns to capitalism, but, disillusioned too often, 
Rhett goes away—with a “Frankly, I don’t give a damn.” Scarlett, 
in saying, “I’ll get him back. I'll think about it tomorrow,” is the 
South, never surrendering, never giving up hope. 

And she was right. In the years after World War II prosperity 
did return to the region. Rhett did come back. 





The Necessity for Pascal’s Wager 


By GEorGE Ross RIDGE 


George Ross Ridge, A.B. (Chattanooga) ’53, M.A. (Harvard) ’54, M.Ln. 
°56, Ph.D. °57, is Instructor in English and Humanities at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 


ASCAL’S Pensées are fragments which the author wished to or- 
P ganize into an Apologie de la religion chrétienne. His death 
prevented the synthesis of this Christian apology. There are, how- 
ever, several textual indications as to what the general construction 
of the completed work would be; and the entire design hinges upon 
Pascal’s notion of the pari, or wager. It is necessary to examine the 
logical structure of the Pensées before the full significance of Pas- 
cal’s wager becomes apparent. 

Pascal believes that the function of his apology is to make the 
godless aware of their evil and to cause them to turn to God. He 
does not believe that metaphysical speculation alone can achieve this 
goal; he relies upon intuition and moral and historical evidence. 
He establishes a clear dichotomy: man without God, corrupt and 
miserable, striving to satisfy his selfish interests ; and man with God, 
regenerated and serene, happy in performing the will of God. Man’s 
problem, then, is to become aware of his true state of nature and 
afterwards to substitute for it the Christian state of grace. But 
grace, unfortunately, does not always come when beckoned, and 
man is forced to make his spiritual decision for cogent intellectual 
reasons. Grace comes to man as he progresses in spiritual under- 
standing and as his need for the conscious intellect, or Ja raison, 
decreases. 

Everyone, Pascal argues, must belong to one of two types. He is 
characterized by either l’esprit de géomeétrie or l’esprit de finesse, 
or, rephrased, by the mathematical, speculative mind or by the intui- 
tive mind. Intuition, however, is not anti-rational; it is rather the 
perception gained from “an accumulation of possibilities, each of 
which taken apart might well seem to be inadequate, but which taken 
together acquire by their mass the force of certainty.” Intuition is 
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even empirical. Both /’esprit de géométrie and l’esprit de finesse 
are the two facets of intellectual man, and both lead him ultimately 
to the same conclusions. Pascal, nevertheless, evidences a clear pref- 
erence for the intuitive mode. To lead men to God, Pascal needs “‘not 
metaphysical and ontological arguments, but a statement of facts, 
moral and historical, an appeal to intuitive feeling and practical 
experience.””? 

And a simple statement of fact is that man is evil by nature. He 
is sensual, deceitful, selfish, vain, unjust; and the social structure 
itself is only the solidification of man’s imperfections. The thinking 
man may be quite cognizant of his own shortcomings and of the evil 
inherent in the structure of society. He may recognize, as a rational 
being, that life is not as it should be. He may realize that some ac- 
tions must therefore be essentially evil while others must be consid- 
ered as good. But thought, which inevitably leads to the discovery 
of the dichotomy good-evil, must also result in the full, blinding 
realization of man’s complete misery: 


La grandeur de l'homme est grande en ce qu’il se connait misé- 
rable. Un arbre ne se connait pas misérable. C’est donc étre 
misérable que de se connaitre misérable; mais c’est étre grand 
que de connaitre qu’on est misérable. 


Thought enables man to realize that he is in a morass, but cannot 
enable him to get out. The deductive thought characteristic of 
Pesprit de géométrie, exemplifying the analytic process, can result 
only in particular observations about specific phenomena. Lacking 
synthetic direction, it ultimately degenerates into skepticism: 


Le pyrrhonisme est le vrai. Car, aprés tout, les hommes, avant 
Jésus-Christ, ne savaient ou ils en étaient, ni s’ils étaient grands 
ou petits. Et ceux qui ont dit l’un ou |’autre n’en savaient rien, 
et devinaient sans raison et par hasard; et méme ils erraient 
toujours, en excluant l’un ou |’autre. 


Man learns of his misery by an examination of self and of nature. 
Reason is important as a step in the reconciliation of man with God, 
but is not the route itself. While reason can strengthen man in his 


1H. F. Stewart, Pascal’s Apology for Religion (Cambridge, England: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), p. xii. 
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determination to live a good life, it is not a subsiitute for the reve- 
lation of God through Christ. 

Pascal’s doctrine of man’s wretched state in nature is a presen- 
tation of the concept of original sin, derived from the Hebrews, 
from Saint Paul, Augustine, and Jansen. Without the doctrine of 
original sin, or man’s utter wretchedness in nature, man would be 
capable of some spiritual truth, and therefore a measure of happi- 
ness, without the revelation of God. But Pascal, examining Je coeur 
humain and nature, has not found this to be true. Thus man, by 
reason, can formulate only an ideal of what he would like to be; but 
reason and aspiration alone cannot make him into such a man. And 
the more man is aware of his true nature, the more he suffers. This 
in the Pascalian dilemma. 

Pascal proves that man is corrupt by examining nature. He argues 
that there is a redeemer, Jesus Christ, and he cites the Scriptures 
and history as evidence. He contrasts the happiness of man with 
God against the pitiable state of man without God. 

Pascal develops historical truth in the following way. He points 
out that the ancient philosophers always searched for Truth; the 
fact that they failed is not so important as their realization of the 
valid universals of Goodness and Truth. The religions of the world 
also represented, however erroneously, the striving of man to find 
eternal verity. Moreover, history can best be understood through 
the record of a peculiar people, the Jews; and their history contains 
the revelation of the Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 

Prelapsarian man, according to the Jewish Bible, did indeed bear 
the imago Dei. But his fall, which resulted in original sin being 
transmitted from generation to generation, effaced this likeness. God 
hid himself from the sight of man except those few to whom he 
gave saving grace. The Old Testament, Pascal argues, is compre- 
hensible only when understood as a foreshadowing of and prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Christ. 

Jesus Christ, the God-man, is the center of this radical, new faith 
to which Pascal attests. He fills the Messianic role predicted by 
the ancient Jewish sages. He performs miracles. He effects grace 
through the Holy Spirit. He gives a new moral code to men, one 
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based on the revelation of God, not on the speculation of philoso- 
phy. He establishes the Church as the spirit of truth, attested by 
grace and miracles, a constant through time. This is the Roman 
Church under the spiritual fatherhood of the Pope, and there is no 
other approach to God. “Il faut aller 4 Dieu par I’Eglise,” Pascal 
maintains; ‘‘qui n’est pas pour est contre.”” In the Church alone 
resides the divine love of Christ, available to all through saving 
grace. It is Catholic dogma which shapes the theological aim of the 
Pensées. Faith and the Church are identical for Pascal. 

Salvation is the product of Faith, but faith is elusive. The mind 
is confused by the question of the existence of God. There are so 
many proofs and disproofs. But the heart, i.e., intuitive understand- 
ing, feels the necessity for belief. Modern man, then, is on the horns 
of a religious dilemma: He feels the need to believe in God, but he 
simply cannot command belief to come. 

Pascal resolves this problem by the pari, or wager. Perhaps man 
cannot have complete certainty of the existence of God at first: But 
he can act as if he did. In other words, the Christian man must act 
like a Christian before salvation is firmly his own. 

Thus the wager is not properly an act of faith. He who bets 
knows that he is taking a chance. The risk, however, is nonexistent 
as far as the Christian is concerned. If one does not believe, he can- 
not receive grace, and without grace he is damned. But if he acts 
as if he did believe, then faith will ultimately come; and the element 
of saving grace, the free gift of God to the elect, will ensure his 
salvation. Man has nothing to lose. It is only logical to make this 
wager. 

The pari entails, first, a conscious direction of will. One wills 
himself to be a Christian. It entails, second, an habituation to the 
teachings of the Church. True belief comes only after a period of 
time, during which the Christian must repeatedly attend mass, recite 
rosaries, and offer individual devotions: “C’est l’effet constant de 
Vhabitude qui crée en nous une seconde nature,” as Strowski ex- 
plains. One must habituate himself to believe what at first he cannot 
accept fully, because the wager is efficacious only as a bridge over 
which man passes from incertitude to positive conviction or “de 
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l’afirmation des lévres a l’adhésion totale de l’ame, de la gageure 
a la foi.”’* The wager is essentially a point of departure, where man 
casts off his old Adamic nature and is regenerated through Christ. 
Through the wager the duality of man is finally resolved in the rec- 
onciliation of antipodes, misery and grandeur. 

The quality of reason is different after one has been saved, for it 
now works in conjunction with intuition and within the framework 
of the Church. Reason, once the occasion of despair, becomes an 
organ of perception through which one carries on the work of God 
on earth. Indeed, for the first time life becomes meaningful, i.e., 
truly amenable to reason. God, for instance, ‘“‘se connait par Il’his- 
toire, et le probléme est de construire sa psychologie a l’aide d’une 
hypothése qui explique les phénoménes de l’histoire.’’* Faith synthe- 
sizes the disparate elements which warred with one another before 
conversion, before the all-important wager: 


A cette supréme clarté les oppositions s’effacent. Chaque chose 
prend sa vraie valeur, et apparait au rang qui lui est da: |’au- 
torité religieuse a sa part, qui est de nous instruire, non seule- 
ment des dogmes proprement dits, mais de toutes ces vérités 
concernant Dieu, la vie future, et la morale, ot |’entendement 
naturel est incapable d’atteindre.* 


Thus science rests upon Christian faith, and it serves the utili- 
tarian purpose of supporting the Church. Its primary function lies 
in the investigation of the mathematical and physical truths; and if 
Pascal’s attitude had prevailed, science and the Church of Rome 
would never have engaged in polemics. Even skepticism has its 
proper place: “qui est d’attirer notre attention sur tous les prob- 
lémes métaphysiques—l’union de l’ame et du corps par exemple, 
ou l’essence de la matiére, ou la formation du monde—dont ne s’oc- 
cupe pas la révélation.’’® All aspects of life are reconsidered and 
reévaluated; faith gives them coherence. Logic and philosophy be- 
come once more, as during the Middle Ages, the handmaidens of 


2 Fortunat Strowski, Les Pensées de Pascal (Paris: Mellottée, 1948), p. 107. 

3 Léon Brunschvicg, Le Génie de Pascal (Paris: Hachette, 1925), p. 61. 

4 Jean Laporte, La Coeur et la raison selon Pascal (Paris: Elzévir, 1950), p. 162. 
5 Ibid. 
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the Church. Life is again an organic whole. But Pascal was aware 
of the breach between thought and faith, between philosophy and 
the Church; and the pari, or wager, was his method of cementing 
the two into a single edifice. 





Wormwood 
Revelation: 8, 10-11 


By JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


St. John was staring skyward 
when Wormwood flared and fell 
past that tremendous trumpet, 
past that angelic peal. 


The fountains and the rivers 
were splashed with fire and foamed 
while John knelt down and sampled 
their currents and exclaimed: 


“One third of all the waters 
have turned to bitterness ! 
Of all God’s revelations 
none is so strange as this!” 


But later John remembered: 
“There was another star, 
and other lips have tasted 
the taste of vinegar. 


Of all the sounding angels 
most blessings on the third, 
who preached a bitter gospel 
and brought to me the Lord.” 





A Saint-Gaudens Correspondence 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


HE QUALITY AND PERSONALITY of an artist can be savored, 

long after his time, in his art, in the reminiscences of friends 
and associates, and, of course, in his private papers. But Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907), dead now for half a century, a man 
who was one of the most significant American artists of the nine- 
teenth century and certainly her greatest sculptor, is shrouded by a 
too anxious family’s editing of his correspondence and by pious and 
patriotic criticisms written too elaborately and too soon after his 
death. In the “authorized” accounts of his life and art, he seems 
very pale, quite correct in letters and pronouncements somewhat 
patronizing in tone, and a sterling example of the American who 
achieves international fame and fortune in spite of his origin as an 
Irish immigrant shoemaker’s son. It is rather surprising, therefore, 
to find by way of the following group of eight manuscript letters 
that Saint-Gaudens writes artlessly, having little feeling for style, 
spells carelessly (it would be distracting to reproduce it here), and 
furthermore seems to have been a human being, variously modest, 
naive, hypochondriacal, and a bit obtuse in even such a small sample 
of his writing. 

Dr. Edward Hooker Dewey (1837-1904), to whom the sculptor 
first wrote quite spontaneously in February 1903, was the father of 
Professor Malcolm H. Dewey, emeritus head of Emory’s Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, who has generously given permission to repro- 
duce this interesting collection. Dr. Dewey, a youthful Union Army 
surgeon during the Atlanta campaign, was later the author of a 
number of books dealing with diet and health, growing out of his 
experience and practice, and anticipating the rash of “you are what 
you eat” tomes of recent years. That his method brought renewed 
vigor and some comfort to the last ailing years of Saint-Gaudens, is, 
no doubt, the most important point of this correspondence. It came 
at a time in the artist’s life when he was experimenting with a num- 
ber of doctors, and one is more than a little apprehensive in the third 
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letter to read that in his momentarily sincere devotion to eating no 
breakfast, Saint-Gaudens is at times so faint that he ‘‘almost stag- 
gers round the streets.” He reveals himself, furthermore, as the ex- 
asperating sort of patient who revises the doctor’s prescription by 
his own judgment after having made certain of its every detail. But 
it is tempting to speculate that because of this contact of the two 
men, the statues of The Pilgrim (1905) and Phillips Brooks (1907), 
the Whistler Memorial at West Point (1907), and a number of su- 
perb bas-reliefs were helped into existence. Among the particular 
and subtle circumstances involved in the creation of such works of 
art, these medical ones must surely be counted. 

It is unfortunate that we possess only one side of the exchange, 
although in most cases it is self-explanatory. The Dewey letters were 
burned, probably, in the disastrous fire of Saint-Gaudens’ studio in 
1904, along with most of his sketches and personal treasures, but we 
can see that in answering the first letter, Dr. Dewey gave no indica- 
tion that he knew the identity of his correspondent, and that the 
sculptor was quick to proudly point out a number of his most impor- 
tant works. All of the letters except number four from Washington, 
D.C., were written from Saint-Gaudens’ home, ‘‘Aspet,”” Windsor, 
Vermont, to Meadville, Pennsylvania. “‘Haig, Hoy, Hensel, and Sir 
Henry Thompson” mentioned in the first letter, Van Someren and 
Hiram Thacher of four, and Horace Fletcher of six, were other 
writers on the relationship of diet to health. The latter gentleman, 
Dr. Dewey’s friend and correspondent, a philanthropist and ama- 
teur painter, will be remembered in the word ‘“‘Fletcherism,” which 
he defined as the process of thoroughly chewing each mouthful of 
food (eaten only when hungry and in good spirits), until it “swal- 
lowed itself.”” Mr. McKim of the fourth letter was the architect 
Charles F. McKim, who was then at work on designs for both the 
Pierpont Morgan Library and New York’s Pennsylvania Railway 
Station. The final letter to Mrs. Edward Hooker Dewey was writ- 
ten just before her husband’s death in December of 1904. 





February 19, 1903 
Dear Edward Hooker Dewey: 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly have sent to me The True Science of 
Living, A New Era for Women, and Chronic Alcoholism to the 
address at the head of this sheet. I enclose postal order for four 
dollars in payment. You speak in your books of the works of Haig, 
Hoy, Hensel, and Sir Henry Thompson for study of what to eat; 
may I ask which, in your opinion is the best, what the names or titles 
are, and who are the publishers. I should be greatly obliged if you 
can tell me and remain 

Yours very truly, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


April 5, 1903 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 
Your very kind letters of March 26th and 27th are at hand. I am 
a sculptor 55 years of age and nearly 3 years ago underwent a for- 
midable surgical operation. | may perhaps be known to you as the 
author of the statue of Lincoln in Chicago, the monument to Colonel 
Shaw in Boston, and the Farragut in New York. I am very desirous 
of seeing you; will you kindly send to Mr. J. Peabody, 86 Marlbor- 
ough St., Boston, your four books. I inclose check in payment for 
these as well as the set you have recently sent mc; with this I have 
added $6.00 for the three letters of advice you have taken the 
trouble to write me. I base the remuneration on the charge made 
me by a Boston physician for similar letters. I am at present going 
through a period of depression, but nothing can repay you for the 
three or four weeks of better health experienced since giving your 
treatment a partial trial. 


I regret greatly not having seen you when you visited Mr. Fitz 
but I did not know of you or I should have called. 

The booklet you speak of, Experience, etc., will be very welcome 
and if you will put my name down for three copies I shall be thank- 
ful. I probably can obtain Glutton and Epicure from my publisher 
in N.Y. Will you kindly give me the name of the author. Thanking 
you again. Believe me sincerely yours, 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
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April 15, 1903 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 


I shall go to New York to meet you on the 23rd or 24th of April 
as better suits your convenience. 

This is the eleventh day of the no breakfast whatever until 12 :30, 
and I do not seem to get used to it; I am so faint that I almost stag- 
ger round the streets. 

The plan I adopted in Windsor of delaying my breakfast an hour 
beyond what was my custom and making it much lighter than had 
been my habit, seemed to produce better results in every way. By 
the time the breakfast hour has arrived now I am so faint I can 
hardly eat. Perhaps I delay taking the breakfast too long? I get up 
at 7 o'clock. Do you think a glass of milk at breakfast is objection- 
able? You speak against the use of milk for sick people; do you 
think it is not good for the strong. 

If you will tell me where to meet you—nevertheless I will go to 
you at any hour you may appoint on the 24th; since beginning this 
letter I find I cannot be in N.Y. on the 23rd. 

Will you kindly send your reply to me C/O The Albany, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Yours very truly, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


March 24, 1903 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 

Thank you very much for your letter with the Van Someren lec- 
ture and the Hiram Thacher letter. I shall return them when I see 
you next week. Instead of writing to me here in Washington as to 
the date, hour, and place to meet in N.Y., will you send word to 
C/O Mr. McKim, 9 East 35th Street, N.Y. City. I leave here 
tomorrow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


September 12, 1903 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 


Will you kindly have sent to me 2 copies of your No Breakfast 
and | each of the New Era and the True Science. If you would kind- 
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ly tell me who to write to without bothering you, I would not trouble 
you. I still continue in good spirits and health, thanks to your books. 

I trust your trip to Scotland was a satisfactory one and remain 
gratefully yours, 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


January 24, 1904 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 

I appreciate your kindness very much, I assure you, in writing 
me about the Philadelphia banker. It is certainly most remarkable 
and encouraging. Mr. Horace Fletcher I have found to be an old 
friend. He has given me his recent book, which, of course, is pro- 
foundly interesting, and what you have both done and your attitude 
toward one another, gives a new look to life. 

I have only photographs taken many years ago that are value- 
less, but I am shortly to have others made and will take pleasure in 
sending you one as soon as I have them. Will you pardon me, how- 
ever, for asking that you will not publish it or use my name in any 
printed matter. Notwithstanding how deeply grateful I am and how 
appreciative I am of your work, any publication of my name would 
be out of the question. 

I am preaching your and Mr. Fletcher’s doctrines whenever I 
have opportunity. 

Thanking you again, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


August 13, 1904 
Dear Dr. Dewey: 

May I presume again on your great kindness? In one of your 
letters to me you said, ‘“‘no sweets, no sauces, no fruits.” I have 
been told that I could use the little saccharine tablets that you prob- 
ably know of to sweeten anything I wished, without the evil effects 
of sugar; what is your opinion? With ups and downs I have held to 
your “no breakfast plan,” so that now I do not want anything to 
eat until two or three hours after getting up, my mind being at its 
clearest at that time. I attend to my writing and whatever matters 
requiring clear thought, with more ease than at any other time. I 
have been a great sufferer from neurosis at the base of the spine, the 
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surgeon says where the nerves were cut during the operation; it has 
been going on for about a year and seems to have a sciatic character. 
It began with horseback riding, and anything of a vibratory motion 
seems to bring it on worse. I have been an eater of peanut butter 
and my diet has been of the simplest. The doctor has told me that 
possibly the concentrated food, protose, peanut butter, etc., Battle 
Creek preparations, might have been too much for me. I eat about 
one-third of a saucer full of the latter at each meal; will you kindly 
tell me if you think that is possible? I can never cease to thank you 
for the complete relief from the horrors of neurasthenia, which 
came entirely from following your advice. 

Believe me most gratefully yours, 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


8. 
August 25, 1904 


Dear Mrs. Dewey: 


I have your sad note and although I saw Dr. Dewey but once, 
I feel the blow has fallen on a good man as well as a good friend, 
and I sympathize with you both from the bottom of my heart. 

He is so strong and hopeful, however, that I am certain he will 
improve rapidly, and I hope that in the future he will not give out 
so much of himself and that he will spare his strength. All those that 


have seen the sincerity and earnestness of his work must have felt 
as I do, that it was a great drain upon his vitality. 
Will you please give him my affectionate regards and best of 
wishes and believe me with the earnest hope for his speedy recovery. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 





Boyhood Verses 
by Joel Chandler Harris 


The boy Joel Chandler Harris in the environment of The Countryman print- 
ing office, with the example of the restless activity of its proprietor and 
editor, Joseph Addison Turner, ever before him, early formed literary am- 
bitions. Before the first year of his apprenticeship was out, he had achieved 
four signed contributions in the columns of the plantation newspaper. With 
free access to his patron’s extensive library, Joe Harris read voraciously and 
worked zealously to learn to write, his interest soon turning to composition 
in verse. In 1864, when he was sixteen, he conceived an enthusiasm for the 
style of Henry Lynden Flash (1835-1914), editor of the Macon Daily Con- 
federate, author of a slender volume of poems published in 1860. In the issue 
of the Confederate for Thursday, May 5, 1864, the verses here for the first 
time reprinted appeared favorably located at top center of the back page of 
the newspaper. It would seem that this was the beginning of a complimen- 
tary exchange which resulted in Harris writing a long biographical-critical 
essay on Flash which was printed in The Countryman of June 14. J. C. H.’s 
own copy of Flash’s Poems, two letters of the latter, May 28 and June 27, 
1864, and this single number of the Confederate are preserved in the Me- 
morial Collection in the Emory University Library. 

It is interesting to note that directly below the poem is placed a news 
story captioned, “ALLEGED PLOT TO ASSASSINATE OR KIDNAP PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN,” detailing rumors of schemes hatched in the previous year to spirit 
the ill-guarded President from Washington and carry him behind the Con- 
federate lines. It is surely not fanciful to assume that it was the article in 
the newspaper carefully preserved among the souvenirs of his boyhood that 
was ultimately responsible for Mr. Harris’s writing “The Kidnapping of 
President Lincoln,” which appeared in The Saturday Evening Post for 
June 2, 1900, and was collected in On the Wing of Occasions at the end of 
the year. It is one of his best short stories, and the finest of those dealing 
with the middle Georgia sage, Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale. 

“IT Saw Her To-Day” is characteristic of the overwrought sentimentality 
of much of the verse of the day, upon which the ’prentice poet would nat- 
urally form his style. If it is fairly rough doggerel, it must be remembered 
that it is the imitative work of a lad in the development of whose taste this 
is one of the earliest mileposts. Although he found his true métier in prose, 
Joel Chandler Harris was to exhibit a happy facility in Negro dialect verse 
accompanying his tales of Uncle Remus, and some of this later work should 
not fail of proper recognition. 





For the Daily Confederate. 


“T SAW HER TO-DAY.” 
By Joel C. Harris. 


I saw her to day! will I see her again? 

Must my heart ever beat with a muffling pain? 

Must the flow of my soul be crushed as it springs 

From the fount of my bosom on buoyant wings? 

Must the buds of young love be nipped in their bloom, 
And my joyous feelings be banished for gloom? 

Must love, which I cherish, be torn from my breast, 
And the pure rays of feeling be clipp’d and suppressed ? 
Must the tones of affection never be heard, 

Consoling my heart, like the songs of a bird? 

Yes, they'll rush thro’ my soul with ecstatic thrill, 

And, through time and through tide, will linger there still! 


I met her to day! will I meet her once more? 

Will her eye be as bright as I’ve seen it of yore? 

Will her sigh be as soft—her whisper as low, 

As when uttering to me her heart’s first vow? 

Will her lips wear the mask which others have worn, 
And my heart, by deceit, made bleeding and torn? 
Will our troth—as ’twas promised—sacred be kept, 
When, o’er the follies of youth, either have wept? 
Yes! the troth will be kept !—’twas promised to me, 
When, loving, we talked near the shade of the tree! 


Will I doubt her? No!—though the world may gainsay ;— 
What! she as falsehearted—as guilty as they? 

Suspicion, avaunt! I will not hear thy groan, 

Tho’ my heart, if ’tis true, will be bleeding and torn— 
Tho’ the pangs of my soul would rend it in twain, 

I'll trust not the tale, tho’ thou tell’st it again! 





EDITORIAL 


Among the carols that ring out during this Christmas season we 
hope that one may proceed not from the mouth only but from the 
heart: 


God rest you merry, gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay. 


At this time of greetings and gifts, of the closing of family circles 
and the reunion of friends, of happy memories and the hopeful 
forward look, there should be no place for fear. A time is given 
us that we may be merry, and it would be foolish as well as churlish 
to sit in the dumps and cast a gloom about us. The year that is 
passing may have come near wearying us out, but the new year 
must be entered with vigor. Now is a period of recuperation in 
which we may throw off debilitating forebodings in prospect of the 
year and the earth renewed. 

Many things invite us to happy thoughts—the religious signifi- 
cance of the season, the friendly social activity that arises spon- 
taneously from a pause in the occupational routine, and not least 
the opportunity to review months of work accomplished and months 
of work to be accomplished. This should be a time when the indivi- 
dual may feel his individuality, his role as a person, not as a mere 
unit in a community or a national or a world mass. The individual 
may have known disappointment, frustration, the touch of tragedy, 
but surely a sense of the fullness of life will be occasion enough for 
a moment of grateful highheartedness. 

For some it may not be easy to attain this frame of mind. The 
year that is passing has not been a quiet or a comfortable one. The 
alarms and excursions of 1957 may have been no more frequent or 
disturbing than those of other eras which in the repose of history 
seem golden years of peace. But just now it is hard to believe that 
our Own times are not the most disturbing that the world has ever 
known, and that perhaps no people has been so disturbed as we 
have been. 

A recent, not-too-welcome visitor from abroad has told his coun- 
trymen that Americans are dominated by fear and hate. It would 
be too much to expect objective reporting from Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
nor should we be well-advised to accept London’s News of the 
World as the voice of enlightened British opinion. But this view 
of American morale could be fully documented by citations from 
a multitude of our own journals, which, under the guise of truth, 
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patriotism, and religion, preach hate and fear, or, what is no less 
disruptive of national concord, universal distrust. A foreigner might 
carry from our shores a suitcase full of such publications to furnish 
plausible evidence of the disintegration of American democracy. 

We have no right to blame other peoples for misunderstanding 
us when it is clear that we fail to understand ourselves. We have 
abundantly furnished our enemies with arguments to use against 
us, and we have put our friends in a position of deep embarrassment. 
It is time that we came to a sober realization of the responsibilities 
to which we have commited ourselves in resounding phrases of 
political and social idealism. There are those who may wish that 
we could eat the words of the last four decades, but it is too late 
for that. We have voluntarily and enthusiastically assumed great 
obligations. If we cannot learn how to discharge them, we are sunk 
in dishonor. 

The Christmas message can surely teach us how we may fulfill 
the duties of the hour. The angels of the Nativity proclaimed “‘Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” Can we believe that peace can be 
attained by any other agency? Until men shall stand together in 
good will, there will be no strong front to resist whatever enemies 
arise. 

There is no use declaring that all the fears we have conceived 
are purely imaginary, although beyond doubt many of them are, 
that they will dissipate harmlessly if we only ignore them. But if 
we do not master ovr fears, they will master us. Resolutely faced 
in unity of spirit, they can be mastered. 

Every instinct of the Christmas season should lead us to a re- 
covery of the spirit of good will which the disturbing weeks and 
months behind us have done so much to disrupt. Only a realization 
of the irresistible power that will ensue when individual is knit to 
individual, community to community, social, economic, and political 
groups to each other, will finally enable us to meet and repel the 
forces of evil in all their fearsome might. In the end the responsi- 
bility for all that must be achieved rests with the individual, with 
every one of us. If fear has been infectious, and the fears of one 
have led many astray, good will in the season of good will may be 
infectious too; if each of us will manifest the true Christmas spirit, 
he will promote a mutual kindness and a mutual trust that may at 
length drive out the fear that has made us weak. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay. 
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ATLANTA 


The Society of the Sigma Xi 


The Society of the Sigma Xi—“Companions in Zealous Research” — 
is a national honorary scientific fraternity. Founded at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1886, the Society now has more than 130 Chapters and 76 Clubs 
in the leading universities and technical institutions in the United 
States and Canada. The Emory Chapter of Sigma Xi took origin in a 
small group of members of the Society who, in 1938, successfully peti- 
tioned for the establishment of a Club. The Club was installed October 
25, 1938, with Osborne R. Quayle as President, J. Harris Purks, Jr., as 
Vice-President, Evangeline Papageorge as Secretary-Treasurer, and 
William B. Redmond as Custodian. The devoted work of the members 
and the steady growth of the University are reflected in the petition of 
the members, now increased to 28, for the establishment of a Chapter 
in 1943. The Petition was granted and the Chapter was installed, 
April 14, 1944. 

The aims of the Society of the Sigma Xi are to foster and recognize 
scientific research, to promote friendship and close association among 
scientists, to increase public acquaintance with the nature of scientific 
work and thought, and to support and encourage students and young 
scientists. An invitation to membership in the Society means not only 
that the candidate has done work of merit, but also that in the judg- 
ment of the members the young scientist is one likely to fulfill these 
aims of the Society. 

The Emory Chapter elects each year, to membership or associate 
membership, promising young men and women in the faculty and 
among the graduate student body. For the past 10 years the Chapter 
has made an annual award to the faculty member who has published 
the most outstanding work during the previous year, celebrating the 
award with a dinner at which the winner gives a report on his work. 
The Chapter also makes at award to the student producing the best 
doctoral thesis and for the best thesis presented for the Master's 
degree. The Chapter also brings a distinguished scientist to the campus 
= discuss his work or scientific questions of wide interest in a public 
ecture. 

For some years past members of the Chapter have helped local 
school science teachers and students in the choice and management of 
student science projects. The Chapter has helped to sponsor the 
Sigma Xi-Research Society of America Junior Research Awards Con- 
test among students in the public schools of the Greater Atlanta area. 
The joint association of local members of Sigma Xi and RESA for the 
purpose of encouraging the development of science in the local schools 
and of awakening public interest in the need for sound eariy training, 
as well as in the attractions and advantages of science as a career, is 
an important continuing activity. 





A statement prepared by 
the President of the Emory Chapter, 
the Society of the Sigma Xi 




















